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80 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

The Italian Quarter : Same as for Chinese. 

The German Quarter : i. Pennsylvania German. 2. Immigrant Ger- 
man. 
Sailors' Haunts. 
Gipsies — Roving tinkers, "tramps," their habits, names, and origin. 

It is also a project of the Chapter to collect a library especially devoted 
to the folk-lore of Philadelphia and vicinity. Contributions to this object 
will be gladly received. Ballads, dream books, almanacs, broadsides, the 
waifs and strays of the ephemeral literature of the city, will be welcome, 
and will be carefully preserved. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. By George Bird Grinnell. 
New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 1889. 

Mr. Grinnell has done good service to the science of folk-lore and of gen- 
eral anthropology by recording part of the floating lore of the Pawnees, with 
whom he is so well acquainted. The collection is the more valuable as the 
author has endeavored to tell his tales as nearly as possible in the form he 
heard them. From his remarks it appears that it was high time for a col- 
lection of the tales of the Pawnees, as the tribe is rapidly decreasing in 
number and being assimilated by the whites ; this is a good reason for us 
to be thankful for his endeavors to preserve as much as possible. It seems 
probable that legends collected among tribes living in Indian Territory bear 
traces of the changed conditions of the tribes telling them. Although we 
should desire to have the traditions of a people in as primitive form as pos- 
sible, and in especial free from contact with European ideas, a collection 
of tales, made among a tribe who has recently left its former hunting 
ground, who is thrown into contact with ideas new to it, has a peculiar 
interest in so far, as we may be able to investigate the processes of transfor- 
mation, which have been going on in former times as well as at present, due 
to these various causes. Mr. Grinnell's collection contains material which 
appears to be of considerable age, as well as modern historical tales, and will 
form one of the few available books to which the student of the folk-lore of 
American Indians must always have recourse. He has succeeded in telling 
his tales in an attractive form, although they retain throughout the stamp 
of the peculiar culture of the Indian. Here is the most formidable difficulty 
to the collector of Indian myths and tales, — to make his book intelligible 
and readable, and still not to introduce ideas foreign to the mind of the 
Indian. Certainly the only way that is free from most objections is the col- 
lection of Indian texts, and even here the individuality of the collector makes 
itself felt. Who does not recognize the enthusiastic Frenchman in Petitot's 
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tales from the northwest of Canada, particularly when comparing his 
Eskimo texts with those published from Greenland ? But if we should con- 
fine ourselves to this method, all hope of a sufficiently extensive collection 
of American lore would have to be abandoned, as the number of languages 
is a formidable obstacle to a successful carrying out of such a plan. Cer- 
tainly collections of the character of the one given in the present volume 
must always be the principal material for studies of American Folk-lore. 
The second part of the volume gives very interesting notes on customs 
and history of the Pawnees. The author places erroneously the Pawnees as 
related to the Tonkaway and Ligan ; but his own observations on Pawnee 
customs and mode of life, contained in this chapter, are of the greatest 
interest to anthropologists. 

F.B. 

Rig Veda Americanus. Sacred Songs of the Ancient Mexicans, with a 
Gloss in Nahuatl. Edited, with a Paraphrase, Notes, and a Vocabulary, 
by Daniel G. Brinton. Philadelphia : D. G. Brinton. 1890. Pp. xii., 
95. (Brinton's Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number 
VIII.) 

In this little volume Dr. Brinton has printed, from the history of Father 
Bernardino de Sagahun, twenty Nahuatl sacred songs, accompanied with a 
translation of his own. The remarkable character of these chants, used in 
religious services, justifies the title given to the volume. As for the render- 
ing, there is, so far as we know, no other scholar in the United States whose 
knowledge qualifies him to criticise the work of the author ; we content 
ourselves, therefore, with pointing out the contents of the book, which will 
perhaps be regarded as the most interesting of Dr. Brinton's series, the 
eight volumes of which constitute a remarkable monument to the indus- 
try and ardor of their publisher. 

At the head of the collection is placed the Hymn of Huitzipochtli, the 
war-god of the Aztecs ; probably, says the translator, the same hymn as that 
chanted at the celebration of his feast in the fifteenth month of the Mexican 
calendar, and the title of which means " his glory be established ; " the 
chant was begun at sunset, and repeated till sunrise. We quote the third 
and fourth verses of the version : — 

3. The Dart-Hurler is an example to the city, as he sets to work. He who 
commands in battle is called the representative of my God. 

4. When he shouts aloud he inspires great terror, the divine hurler, the god 
turning himself in the combat, the divine hurler, the god turning himself in the 

combat. 

Dr. Brinton explains that the god was called the Hurler, as he was be- 
lieved to hurl the lightning serpent. 

The hymn of Tlaloc, deity of waters and rains, begins : — 

1. In Mexico thy god appears : thy banner is unfolded in all directions, and no 
one weeps. 

2. I, the god, have returned again, I have turned again to the place of abundance, 
of blood sacrifice ; there, when the day grows old, I am beheld as a god. 
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